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Personality  and  Education 


I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  considered  presumptuous  in  one  who  is 
not  a  professonal  educator  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that  term 
'to  speak  upon  the  topic  that  has  been  announced.  If  my  career 
as  an  educator  was  but  little  more  than  a  decade,  I  have  spent 
many  years  in  the  ministry:  and  whatever  may  be  the  estimate 
of  a  minister  as  a  scholar  or  leader,  no  one  can  deny  that  he 
meets  a  great  many  people  in  an  intimate  way,  and  is  much  oc- 
cupied with  problems  of  personality. 

For  what  is  the  ultimate  concern  of  a  minister  but  the  libera- 
tion of  that  mysterious  agent,  that  pulls  a  man's  muscles,  sees 
with  his  eyes,  hears  with  his  ears,  and  thinks  with  his  brain, 
that  loves  and  hates,  and  wills,  that  receives  praise  or  blame, 
that  awakes  dislike  or  afifection,  and  constitutes  the  true  and 
essential  self?  This  self  with  whose  liberation  from  sin  and 
development  into  moral  beauty  the  minister  is  so  much  engaged, 
is  the  same  being  that  education  seeks  to  draw  out  to  full  pro- 
portions, and  completest  development.  If  our  lines  of  approach 
are  different,  our  ultimate  ends  are  one — minister  and  educator 
both  dealing  with  Personality.  Moreover,  we  each  fell  for  years 
into  the  same  error,  strenuously  seeking  to  compress  all  individu- 
alities into  one  mould ;  one  system  of  doctrine  and  organization 
in  religion,  and  one  method  and  scheme  of  studies  in  education. 

I  shall  not  speak  today  and  in  this  presence  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  theologian  in  seeking  to  gain  for  the  individual  a  greater 
freedom  inside  of  the  Church.  Nor  shall  I  traverse  the  road  by 
which  education  has  reached  its  present  variety,  flexibility  and 
adaptation  to  individual  needs.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  point  out  that  in  theory  all  educators  now  agree  that  the  aim 
of  education  is  to  develop  and  train  the  latent  powers  of  each 
student,  under  the  guidance  of  two  great  principles :  first,  the 
demands  of  his  own  personality,  and  secondly,  the  claims  of 
society.  The  great  part  that  President  Eliot  played  in  obtaining 
for  personality  its  proper  rights  in  education  by  his  elective 
system  can  not  be  too  highly  extolled.  The  chief  merit  of  that 
system  was  not  the  stimulus  that  it  gave  to  various  important 
and  neglected  branches  of  culture,  splendid  as  was  that  develop- 


ment.  Its  supreme  distinction  is  its  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  diverse  individuahties  to  acquire  the  kind  of  intellectual  food 
and  discipline  best  fitted  for  their  needs.  It  makes  the  personality 
of  the  student,  and  not  a  rigid  system,  the  controlling  considera- 
tion. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  remark  at  this  point  that  we  often 
have  in  our  colleges  this  paradoxical  condition,  that  while  the 
rights  of  personality  are  officially  acknowledged  in  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  curriculum,  in  the  variety  of  the  courses 
offered,  and  in  the  large  range  of  choices  permitted  to  the  scholar, 
in  the  classroom  itself  the  whole  effort  of  the  special  training  is 
often  directed  toward  causing  him  to  forget  or  ignore  the  reality 
of  personality. 

Take  the  department  of  history.  Isn't  it  sometimes  the  case 
that  in  the  desire  to  give  this  study  the  rank  of  a  science,  the 
historian  is  prone  to  stress  the  logic  of  events,  and  throw  into 
the  background  the  mood,  the  tempers,  the  personal  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  actors?  Thus  is  history  subtly  rationalized  and  de- 
personalized. It  may  take  our  discussion  out  of  the  bleak  realm 
of  abstraction,  if  I  give  an  illustration  from  Virginia  history. 
The  late  Colonel  Moseby,  the  most  famous  guerrilla  chieftain  in 
the  Civil  War,  claimed  in  an  acute  book  that  the  report  of  the 
Gettysburg  campaign,  written  by  General  Lee's  staff-officer  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  introduced  into  the  operations  of  that 
great  commander  a  definiteness  of  plan  that  was  untrue  to 
reality;  that  in  arranging  the  events  into  an  orderly  narrative, 
there  was  subtly  given  to  the  various  happenings  a  design  which, 
as  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  daily  reports  and  the  records  of 
eye-witnesses  will  prove,  did  not  actually  control  the  occurrences. 
The  astute  partisan  leader  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  explicitly 
the  points  where  the  personality  of  certain  agents  modified  and 
deflected  the  course  of  the  campaign. 

Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  Colonel  Moseby's  specific  con- 
tention, I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  tell  a 
story  of  any  length  and  complexity  can  deny  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  give  shape  to  the  narrative  by  imposing  an  order 
on  events,  and  ignoring  somewhat  the  personal  element.  Events 
in  life  are  much  more  like  a  game  of  backgammon,  where  reason 
has  to  make  the  best  of  what  turns  up,  than  like  a  game  of  chess, 
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where  reason  has  full  control.  Like  the  fall  of  the  dice,  per- 
sonality is  one  of  these  non-rational  factors  that  disturb  the  logic 
of  events.  People  who  set  out  to  write  a  philosophy  of  history 
usually  ignore  it. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  there  may  be  a  philosophical 
value  in  this  retirement  of  personality  into  the  background  for 
a  specific  reason,  in  order  that  general  rules  may  be  evolved. 
No  theologian  would  deny  this.  Moreover  it  is  valuable  for 
practical  purposes.  This  is  the  process  of  the  life  insurance 
companies.  No  actuary  in  calculating  the  chances  for  a  long 
life  of  an  applicant  for  insurance  considers  his  personal  idiosyn- 
crasies. 

Length  of  days  has  always  been  largely  dependent  upon 
moderation  in  eating,  regularity  of  exercise,  freedom  from  in- 
ordinate ambition  or  passion.  To  these  permanent  contributors 
toward  longevity,  must  now  be  added  in  these  days  of  incessant 
automobile  travel,  wide-awakeness  and  agility.  But  no  actuary 
considers  these  important  personal  characteristics.  With  the 
notable  exception  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  he  limits 
'himself  entirely  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  applicant, 
and  calculates  the  longevity  of  a  man  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
that  he  would  calculate  the  probable  longevity  of  a  horse  or  a  dog. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  supreme  example  of  the  disregard  of 
personality.  There  are  signs  that  under  the  pressure  of  competi- 
tion the  life  insurance  companies  will  evolve  more  delicate  tests, 
and  give  at  least  some  slight  recognition  to  personal  idiosyncrasies. 

The  philosophic  historians,  the  Buckles  and  Leckys,  tend  to 
follow  the  present  practice  of  the  actuaries.  The  revolt  that 
Carlyle  and  the  dramatic  historians  raised  against  this  de- 
personalizing of  history  is  well  known.  The  golden  mean  lies 
between  these  extremes. 

But  in  truth  it  is  inherent  in  any  study  that  its  teachers  should 
endeavor  to  confine  as  much  as  possible  this  mysterious  personal 
force  that  plays  such  havoc  with  the  sequence  of  events,  the 
forecasting  of  prophets,  and  the  theories  of  philosophers.  The 
inevitable  desire  of  the  scholar  is  to  evolve  general  rules  and 
■guiding  principles,  to  neglect  the  dice,  so  to  speak,  and  to  dwell 
'on  the  combinations.  Nowhere  is  this  tendency  more  powerful 
than    in    Science,    where    it    is    the  persistent  effort  to  explain 
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personality  as  the  name  for  a  mere  knot  in  the  great  web  of 
Hfe  that  is  being  spun  by  cosmic  forces,  a  mere  cross-roads 
where   forces  converge  and  whence  they  emerge. 

One  may  well  ask  the  question  what  would  become  of  educa- 
tion if  it  could  really  be  proven  that  personality  is  not  rightly 
likened  to  a  seed  with  its  inner  potency  and  life,  only  waiting 
proper  nourishment  and  conditions,  but  is  more  properly  to  be 
compared  to  a  vortex  in  a  current,  or  a  whirlwind  in  the  air. 
How  could  there  be  any  real  education,  if  there  were  nothing 
to  educe?     We  will  not  pursue  the  inquiry. 

It  is  enough  for  us  this  morning  that  however  much  various 
departments  of  knowledge  may  tend  for  their  own  ends,  for 
the  simplification  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  eliciting  of  rules 
to  retire  this  mysterious  factor  into  the  background,  educational 
theory  is  today  giving  the  rights  of  personality  the  very  first 
place  in  its  scale  of  values. 

The  modern  college  is  no  Procrustean  bed  for  those  who  come 
to  its  halls.  It  forces  its  students  into  no  fixed  mould.  It 
subjects  them  to  no  Prussian  drill.  It  has  no  one  orthodox 
training.  It  fully  appreciates  that  individuality  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  our  personal  possessions,  and  aims  to  develop 
it  by  providing  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  large  freedom 
of  choice,  that  every  nature  may  have  the  opportunity  to  procure 
the  mental  food  most  suited  to  its  taste  and  therefore  most  con- 
ducive to  the  best  development. 

Such  being  the  admitted  policy  of  a  modern  college,  however 
much  its  specialists  may  depersonalize  knowledge  in  some  de- 
partments of  study,  let  us  consider  together,  what  measures 
such  a  policy  will  necessitate  if  loyally  pursued. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  require  the  college  to 
'keep  down  its  numbers  to  the  minimum  that  will  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  an  adequate  stafif  of  teachers  and  a  sufficiently  di- 
versified curriculum.  It  will  be  on  its  guard  against  swamping 
the  personalities  of  the  students  by  making  them  members  of 
too  large  a  group.  The  noble  phrase,  a  liberal  education, 
implies  that  one  of  the  great  aims  of  education  is  the  liberation 
of  personality,  by  which  we  mean  not  only  liberation  from  the 
night  of  ignorance  and  the  shackles  of  prejudice  and  supersti- 
tion, but  also  liberation  from  the  herd  instinct,  from  the  chains 
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of  caste  and  race,  and  social  set,  so  that  the  free  intelligence 
may  see  things  as  they  are,  and  react  according  to  its  own  best 
nature.  Every  teacher  knows  that  small  classes  are  a  condi- 
tion of  the  best  teaching.  I  believe  that  the  small  college  is 
the  most  wholesome  and  liberal  college. 

Let  us  hope  that  Sweet  Briar  may  ever  continue  a  small  college 
of  a  liberal  spirit. 

No  college  does  its  best  for  its  pupils  that  does  not  insist, 
like  the  Greeks,  on  the  importance  of  physical  development. 
It  is  a  rule  in  most  colleges  that  a  student  cannot  enter  athletic 
contests  if  he  has  not  attained  a  certain  class  standing.  It  ought 
to  be  a  rule  also  that  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  enter  more 
than  a  certain  minimum  of  classes  unless  he  has  attained  a  re- 
quired physical  standard.  On  this  point  Locke  well  says,  "He 
that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it,  though  it  be  with  gold 
and  silver  and  precious  stones,  will  give  his  owner  but  an  ill 
account  of  his  voyage." 

A  college  that  urges  on  a  delicate  student  to  win  academic 
prizes  for  the  sake  of  its  own  glory,  and  injures  the  health 
of  its  scholar  in  the  process,  is  no  true  Alma  Mater,  but  is 
rather  a  harsh  and  unkind  step-mother.  To  secure  this  physical 
development  it  is  important  that  the  competitive  element  be 
not  unduly  stressed  in  athletic  exercises.  How  can  it  be  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  student  body  that,  afternoon  after  after- 
noon, the  vast  majority  of  the  students  should  sit  for  hours 
watching  the  contests  of  a  few  experts  in  baseball,  or  football, 
'or  tennis? 

It  is  all  to  the  good,  that  colleges  for  women  have  thus  far 
kept  down  this  form  of  emulation.  It  is  far  more  important 
that  the  whole  body  of  students  should  take  their  part  in 
athletic  exercises  and  drills  than  that  the  college  should  develop 
any  record-breakers  in  sports,  or  any  invincible  teams  in  hockey 
and   basket-ball. 

Along  with  the  health  of  the  body  we  place  health  of  the 
mind,  Ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corporc  sajw.  What  educator  is 
there  worthy  of  the  name,  who  does  not  look  with  horror  on 
those  schools  where  expert  crammers  fit  youths  for  special 
examinations,  having  in  all  their  instruction  the  single  object 
bf  preparing  them  for  a  certain  arbitrary  test  at  a  definite  time 
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and  place?  For  information  we  turn  to  dictionaries  and  ency- 
clopedias and  standard  ]:)Ooks ;  we  go  to  college  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  mental  powers. 

It  is  a  real  injury  to  the  mind  to  make  it  a  mere  sponge  for 
sucking  up  information.  The  powers  of  analysis  and  generaliza- 
tion may  be  choked  by  forcing  upon  the  attention  too  great  a 
number  of  facts.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  mental  indigestion, 
brought  on  by  the  over-feeding  of  the  mind.  Most  of  us  read 
too  much  and  think  too  little.  The  best  means  of  avoiding  this 
mistake  is  to  call  upon  the  student  to  use  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired  as   soon   as   possible   in   some  creative  way. 

The  sciences  have  done  wonders  in  this  direction  in  their 
laboratories.  This  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  popularity 
bf  these  courses  and  one  of  their  finest  achievements.  They 
train  the  mind's  powers  of  observation,  of  analysis,  and  do  not 
make   it  a  mere   receptacle   of   information. 

Let  me  here  say  that  history  being  past  politics,  and  politics 
present  history,  a  good  debating  society,  with  its  parliamentary 
rules,  its  elections,  and  its  lessons  in  the  kind  of  argumentation 
that  reaches  other  minds,  is  in  my  judgment  an  invaluable  ad- 
dition to  historical  studies.  Let  the  student  of  past  politics  here 
discuss  present  politics  and  learn  exactly  how  the  present  and 
past  are  related.     Such  a  forum  is  a  true  stimulator  of  thought. 

Ought  not  work  of  the  same  kind  as  is  done  in  the  laboratories, 
be  done  in  literature?  The  history  of  a  science  or  an  art  does 
not  give  scientific  or  artistic  training,  but  is  really  a  department 
of  history.  The  study  of  the  history  of  literature  ought  to  be 
distinguished  from  training  in  literature.  Will  not  a  student 
know  more  about  sonnets  if  he  learns  to  write  one,  than  if  he 
fehould  be  learned  in  the  distinction  between  the  sonnets  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  sonnets  of  Milton?  Surely  it  is  a  greater 
attainment  in  literature  to  be  able  to  write  a  good  essay  than  it 
'is  to  be  learned  in  the  history  of  that  form  of  composition,  or 
to  tell  a  short  story  well  than  to  know  all  the  chief  writers  of 
fehort  stories  from  Boccaccio  to  our  illustrious  O.  Henry.  All 
art  is  rooted  in  craftsmanship,  and  it  seems  to  many  that  the 
arts  with  their  appropriate  craftsmanship  ought  to  have  a  larger 
"place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  colleges,  that  the  creative  powers 
may  be  developed  pari  passu  with  memory,  powers  of  observa- 
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tion,  and  of  reasoning.  It  is  a  gratification  to  the  friends  of 
Sweet  Briar  that  you  are  not  satisfied  to  read  plays  or  to  see 
plays,  but  have  a  flourishing  dramatic  club,  and  enjoyed  for 
years  the  tuition  of  an  accomplished  actor  and  playwright,  in 
Mr.  Dempster,  whose  memory  will  here  be  long  cherished,  and 
I  trust  will  be  suitably  commemorated  by  some  memorial  tablet. 
I  hope  that  this  college  will  always  encourage  the  development 
of  those  mimetic  and  dramatic  gifts  that  add  so  much  vivacity 
and  charm  to  social  life  and  have  given  us  our  truly  American 
modern  stage. 

No  art  should  be  more  encouraged  in  a  woman's  college  than 
the  art  in  which,  from  the  days  when  Deborah  sounded  her  loud 
timbrel  by  Egypt's  dark  sea,  women  have  been  such  proficient 
performers.  Greatly  as  modern  languages  are  to  be  prized 
as  instruments  of  knowledge  and  means  of  culture,  I  doubt 
whether  many  people  have  derived  as  much  refreshment,  or 
been  able  to  impart  as  much  pleasure  by  their  modern  languages, 
as  can  be  gained  and  imparted  by  the  ability  to  sing  accurately 
a  part  in  a  quartette,  or  to  play  ofif-hand  an  accompaniment. 
I  am  glad  that  music  has  a  secure  place  at  Sweet  Briar  as  a 
means  of  culture. 

I  would  that  we  had  the  equipment  and  opportunity  to  give 
the  arts  of  drawing  and  painting  a  similar  development.  It  is 
all  nonsense  to  say  that  the  photographic  camera  can  ever  take 
the  place  of  the  pencil  or  the  brush. 

But  I  linger  too  long  on  these  subjects  of  study.  Let  me 
dispose  of  this  portion  of  my  address  by  the  statement,  that  since 
a  complete  education  must  take  in  the  whole  man,  it  is  clear 
that  the  aesthetic  nature  must  receive  recognition  in  a  well- 
equipped  college.  The  training  of  the  faculties  of  the  individual 
and  not  the  imparting  of  information  being  the  college's  prime 
laim,  those  faculties  that  are  such  sources  of  happiness,  and 
'such  means  for  the  manifestation  of  personality  cannot  be  rightly 
omitted. 

The  question  now  naturally  arises,  whether  a  college  ought 
not  to  open  up  deeper  springs  of  feeling,  whether  it  cannot 
do  something  to  reinforce  personality  by  bringing  it  under  the 
■influence  of  a  more  powerful  motive  than  the  simple  desire  for 
self-expression,  or  a  more  socially  wholesome  motive  than  mere 
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love  of  preeminence  or  domination.  The  earlier  writers  on  edu- 
cation, Milton  and  Locke,  both  discussed  education  as  a  training 
for  society.  "I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education,"  says 
Milton  in  his  organ  tones,  "that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform 
justly,  skillfully  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private 
and  public,  of  peace  and  war." 

Statesman  as  well  as  scholar,  Milton  felt  that  no  man  was  truly 
educated  who  was  not  fitted  to  take  his  part  in  the  state  and 
his  place  in  society.  Here  we  have  in  our  social  obligations  an 
important  consideration  that  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  colleges 
of  a  republic ;  a  consideration  which  we  realize  at  once  must 
act  as  a  check  to  some  degree  upon  the  dififerentiating  and 
'separating  influence  of  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  taste  and  en- 
dowment. 

The  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  joy  of  social  life  require 
that  the  citizens  of  a  nation  be  united  by  common  speech,  a 
common  body  of  knowledge,  by  certain  common  standards  of 
conduct,  and  certain  common  ideals.  So  the  Latin  language 
and  literature  welded  together  the  scholars  of  Europe  for  cen- 
turies. So  the  English  language  and  literature  have  proven 
more  powerful  than  treaties  or  modes  of  government  to  hold 
together  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world.  That 
America  may  prosper  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  certain 
body  of  knowledge,  certain  general  principles  of  conduct,  certain 
ideals  of  character,  be  the  common  heritage  of  the  young  of  our 
land.  My  own  feeling  is  that  this  common  intellectual  ground 
'should  be  a  general  knowledge  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
literature  of  our  tongue,  of  the  history  and  institutions  of  our 
government,  and  of  the  religious  beliefs  that  underlie  all  our 
churches;  the  beliefs  which  are  used  to  give  security  to  justice 
and  sanctity  to  the  obligations  of  office,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immense  part  that  they  play  in  our  philanthropic,  institutional, 
'and  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

Philosophy,  history  and  English,  some  may  say,  should  con- 
stitute this  common  platform.  I  think  that  there  are  convincing 
'arguments  for  the  inclusion  in  this  group  of  the  study  of 
religion.  I  am  glad  that  there  are  classes  in  the  Bible  at  Sweet 
Briar.  If  the  classicist  can  make  a  strong  argument  for  the 
Greek   and    Latin   on   the   ground    that   the    finest    literature   of 
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Europe  cannot  yield  its  full  flavor  to  those  who  cannot  appreciate 
its  references  to  the  earlier  literatures  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
a  still  stronger  argument  can  be  made  for  the  Bible  and  the 
Christian  Church,  which  have  so  profoundly  influenced  the  in- 
stitutions,  literature,   habits  and  principles  of   our  race. 

But  I  must  leave  it  to  the  experts  in  education  to  settle  upon 
the  elements  of  this  common  body  of  knowledge;  the  size  of  this 
great  hall  of  assembly,  so  to  speak,  where  the  students  gather, 
leaving  their  separate  tasks,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  whole  body.  It  is  enough,  here,  to  point  out  thaf 
these  social  duties  and  responsibilities  lay  a  restraining  hand 
upon  the   excesses   of   individualism. 

Such  restraint  will  not  weaken  personality.  A  stream  must 
have  banks,  if  it  is  to  have  a  current  of  any  force,  and  person- 
ality is  deepened  and  enriched  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  our 
fellow  men.  Indeed  it  is  in  this  sense  of  obligation  to  others 
that  we  shall  find  the  new  springs  of  energy,  for  which  we  are 
seeking.  The  old  writers  used  to  dwell  on  the  kind  of  training 
that  was  becoming  to  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to  people  of  promi- 
nence and  position.  The  old  education  was  a  training  to  ac- 
quire distinction  and  leadership.  The  motive  power  was  in  part 
a  sense  of  responsiblity  to  Heaven,  "that  doth  with  us  as  we 
with  torches  do,  not  light  them  for  ourselves,"  but  personal 
ambition  and  desire  for  leadership  bulked  large.  The  old  college 
definitely  claimed  to  train  for  leadership.  But  training  for 
leadership  can  have  no  proper  place  in  a  Democracy.  The  as- 
sumption of  such  a  theory  is  that  one  class  is  to  lead,  and 
another  to  follow.  Leadership  thus  sought  intensifies  rivalry, 
and  sharpens  competition.  The  best  leadershi^D  comes  as  a 
by-product  of  service.  It  is  the  corollary  of  a  proven  efficiency, 
and  not  the  main  proposition.  The  great  schoolmaster,  Sander- 
son of  Oundle,  realized  this  and  sought  to  substitute  in  his 
wonderful  school  the  motives  of  service  and  the  joy  of  coopera- 
tion for  personal  ambition.  When  a  clever  boy,  whom  he  was 
criticizing,  thought  to  defend  himself  by  pointing  out  that  he 
led  his  class,  Sanderson  waived  the  plea  aside,  contemptuously. 
"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?"  he  asked.  "You  are  not  doing 
your  best."  He  made  his  school  a  perfect  hive  of  industry  by 
setting  the  boys  cooperative  tasks  in  which  success  of  the  enter- 
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prise  was  the  glory  of  the  whole  school  and  redounded  to  no 
one  person.  He  preferred  an  oratorio  by  the  school  to  an  ac- 
complished glee  club.  He  placed  behind  the  task  of  the  in- 
dividual the  social  motive.  In  brief,  he  tried  to  put  the  democratic 
motive  into  education.  He  sought  to  make  his  boys  seek  the 
line  of  activity  in  which  they  could  render  the  best  service  to 
others. 

Let  me  here  give  an  extract  from  his  last  public  utterance, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  dying  testimony  of  this  great 
teacher,  since  he  fell  dead  on  the  platform  at  the  close  of  the 
address.  He  was  explaining  the  principles  that  had  guided  the 
development  of  his  famous  school  and  the  results  which  had 
flowed  from  them.  He  was  advocating  his  method  of  teaching 
the  scholar  by  giving  him  tasks  that  interested  him. 

"The  actual  love  of  work  spreads,"  he  said;  "ultimately  every 
one  comes  under  its  influence  and  all  begin  to  like  the  service 
they  are  rendering.  Finally  competition  dwindles  and  passes 
away  so  that  we  have  reached  what  appears  to  be  a  change  in 
human  nature,  namely,  a  first  instinctive  love  to  create.  I  have 
always  held  that  competition  is  a  secondary  interest  and  crea- 
•tion  a  primary  instinct.  Competition  dwindles  and  passes  away. 
Competition  is  a  very  feeble  incentive  to  live.  It  is  cheap  and 
easy  to  arouse  the  motive.  It  is  a  swift  motive  and  on  the 
surface  of  things  ready  for  you;  but  it  is  not  even  a  powerful 
motive.     Half  the  boys  it  dispirits  and  leaves  idle  and  useless." 

What  Sanderson  did  so  brilliantly  at  Oundle  is  to  some  degree 
going  on  in  all  our  colleges.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  great  popularity  of  social  efficiency.  By  this  path  the 
'religious  motive  of  service  is  coming  into  our  educational  life. 
It  is  the  presence  of  this  social  motive,  not  the  dropping  of 
Greek,  which  makes  a  modern  college. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  will  be  the  effect  of  this  democrati- 
zation of  learning?  "It  will  give  us  a  bourgeois  tameness," 
cries  the  Conservative.  "The  joy,  the  spice  of  culture  will  vanish. 
The  age  of  sophists,  economists  and  calculators  will  destroy  all 
creative  art.  The  tyranny  of  the  majority  will  crush  out  all 
individuality.  As  the  moralists,  with,  their  prohibition  laws, 
have  laid  their  heavy  hands  on  life's  refreshment,  (they  claim) 
so   this   cult   of    service   will   plane   all   culture   down   to   a  dead 
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level  of  utilitarian  dullness.  Let  us  lift  up  the  standard  of 
Personality,  and  raise  the  rebellious  war  cry  of  the  Hebrews, 
'To  your  tents,  O   Israel.'  " 

How  familiar  are  these  objections,  how  futile  are  these  fears! 
How  these  hoary  fallacies,  like  Giants  Pope  and  Pagan  in  the 
immortal  allegory,  sit  by  the  wayside  and  gnash  their  impotent 
teeth  at  the  pilgrims  to  the  Celestial  City.  Think  how  democracy 
has  helped  learning,  how  the  public  has  been  a  better  friend  of 
literature  than  the  cultivated  person,  and  a  more  liberal  en- 
courager  of  art  than  the  greatest  of  kings.  Think  how  much 
'richer  is  the  motive  of  service  in  the  fellowship  that  it  creates 
and  in  the  atmosphere  which  it  engenders  than  the  jealous  and 
unsocial  motive  of  personal  ambition. 

It  is  just  as  true  of  culture  as  it  is  of  conduct,  that 
"All  good  things  await 

Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great, 

He  who  only  thirsting 

For  the  right  (shall)  learn  to  deaden 

Love  of  self  before  his  journey  closes. 

He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 

Into   glossy   purples   that   out-redden 

All   voluptuous   garden   roses." 
In  this  realm,  the  great  saying  holds  true,  that  'he  who  would 
save  his  life  must  lose  it.' 


It  is  a  great  source  of  joy  to  those  who  love  Sweet  Briar  that 
zeal  for  service  has  found  an  exponent  in  President  McVea. 
Whose  absence  I  regret  this  morning,  but  it  has  at  least  this 
alleviation  that  it  permits  me  to  express  more  unrestrainedly 
the  gratification  that  the  Board  of  Directors  feels  in  the  social 
service  that  she  tries  to  have  the  college  render  the  community, 
and  the  religious  and  social  spirit  (are  they  not  intimately  con- 
nected, since  no  man  can  really  love  God,  whom  he  has  not 
seen,  if  he  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  has  seen?) — the  social 
and  religious  spirit  that  she  seeks  to  impart  to  the  students  by 
her  teaching  and  by  her  example. 

I  have  spoken  for  myself,  not  for  the  Board  of  Directors,  in 
this  paper.     But   I  cannot  dissociate  myself  entirely   from  my 
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official  connection  with  the  College,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to 
have  it  understood  that  these  are  the  ideals  to  which  I  am  looking, 
so  far  as  I  have  any  voice  in  the  development  of  this  institution, 
with  which  I  have  been  connected  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
of  whose  original  Board  I  am  the  sole  representative  today. 

I  would  have  it  a  small  college,  where  the  student  is  not 
exploited  for  the  fame  of  the  college,  but  trained  according  to 
the  needs  of  her  own  individuality;  where  not  learning,  but  equip- 
ment in  mind  and  character  is  the  goal ;  where  service  and  not 
ambition  is  the  motive.  The  result  of  such  a  policy  will  be,  I 
am  sure,  the  production  of  a  rich  variety  of  characters  of  beauty 
and  strength. 

Carl  E.  Grammi;r, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Szueet  Briar  College. 
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